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“NATURE’S VETO.” 





By E. M. Griffiths. 





Down at home we're so much out of 
hearing and touch 
Of all current events and ideas 
That I ran up to town for a talk with 
Sam Brown 
Just to make up my mental arrears. 


“Now, Brown,” I began, “What about 
women's fran....?” 
But he took me up short: “Simply 
awful! 


It’s perfectly clear woman’s home is 

her sphere, 
And by nature the only one lawful. 
“The women,” he said, “are taking the 
bread 

From the mouths of their natural 

protectors; 

they'll very soon find that the 

men have no mind 

To let them chip in as electors.” 


And 


But he didn’t explain why his eldest 
girl, Jane, 

Took a typist’s job down in the city: 
And I happened to know that he 
sought high and low 
For a place for hs second 

Kitty. 


girl, 


But he seemed a bit vexed when he 
saw me perplexed, 
So I left him, and went to see Tilley. 
(Tilley’s piled up the pelf, and thinks 
well of himself— 
Rents a flat somewhere off Picadil- 


ly.) 
“My dear fellow,” said he, “women’s 
franchise to me 
Is the maddest of modern sugges- 
tions. 
Why, isn’t it plain women haven’t the 
brain 


To deal with pol-tical questions? 


“For domestic affairs and small family 
cares 


They're all right, but to deal with 
large issues 
Nature made them unfit, there’s no 
doubt about it— 


It’s a matter of cerebral tissues.” 


I replied, “Yes, of course,” for he 
spoke with such force 
That the matter appeared to be set- 
tled; 
But I saw, going home, 
than half foam, 
Like the talk of a man who is net- 


tled. 


it was more 


The fact is, his son (he has only got 
one) 
Is a fool, and got sent down from 
Merton; 
And the subject’s so sore he prefers to 
ignore 
H's daughter's successes at Girton. 
A few days after that, in the course 
of a chat, 
I brought up 
Heamy. 
(He’s an invalid friend, 
fered no end, 
he’s always delighted to see 
me.) 


the question with 
and has suf- 

But 
But I very soon found he was much 


too hide-bound 
To listen to any objections. 





“Women! No, they’re too weak, they 
have not the physique 

To endure the great strain of elec- 
tions!” 


His voice rose to a shout,—‘No, let 
women keep out 
Of political conflict and bustle. 
Nature isn’t a fool; she ensures that 
men rule 
By the gift of superior muscle!” 


Then I wished him goodbye. “Dear 
Goliath,” said 1, 
“Nature seems a bit hard upon 
woman; 
“Cribbed, cabined, confined, both in 
body and mind,— 
Her treatment looks almost  in- 
human. 


“But I think that you make a quite 
common mistake, 
And the nature to which you're de- 
ferring 
Is the frail human sort, which we've 
always been taught 
Is imperfect and not above erring; 


“A nature, we know, that’s exceedingly 
slow 
To acknowledge the claims of the 
weaker; 
That from old time made might the 
usurper of right, 


And applauds the successful self- 
seeker. 
“But perhaps the good day may be 


now on its way 
When the world will be 
more sanity, 
When justice, not strength, 
due us at length— 
When, in short, we 
Christianity!” 
—Women’s 


ruled with 
shall sub- 
have learnt 


Franchise 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The visit of our fleet to Australia 
has increased American interest in 
that country. Our readers will be 


glad to see the testimony we publish 
this week to the good results of equal 
suffrage there. It will be remem- 
bered that the government sent an 
official representative to the meeting 
of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance in Amsterdam last summer 
to testify that it worked well. At the 
last national election in Federated 
Australia which we have the re- 
turns, 682, men voted and 431,035 
women. 


for 


o~ 
235 


The color of Michigan will 
have changed on all the 
frage maps.” But no one will grudge 


the trouble. 


now 


to be “suf- 


Rev. Dr. Krauskopp, a 


prominent Ph ladelphia rabbi, gave a 
strong address in favor of woman suf- 


Joseph 


frage a few days ago. 

The lead ng bill-poster of New 
Graeme has presented the ladies of 
the Era Club with ten feet of space in 
one of the best locations in the city, 
and they will keep it filled with facts 


about woman suffrage. This bit of 
“Southern chivalry” is highly appre- 
ciated, 

Neither party in Boston would an- 


the school 
the time when women 
could register If the politi- 
cal deliberately bent 
upon discouraging women from voting, 
they could not act otherwise than they 
do. Someone quoted women’s small 
school vote the other day as an argu- 
ment against full suffrage. The lady 
to whom he spoke answered: “How 
many men do you think would vote if 


nounce its nominations for 
board till after 
to vote. 


machines were 


they could vote only for school offi- 
cers, and could not help nominate 
those, but had to choose among can- 


didates who had been nominated by 
the women?” He collapsed. 


Funny scenes follow one another 
in England as fast as in a comic opera. 
The hapless cabinet ministers have no 
peace. It is reported that a burly 
policeman is now stationed day and 
night before the home of each mem- 
ber of the cab‘net, to protect him from 
the suffragettes. The women now 
speak to them about votes wherever 
they get a chance, on the street, in 
railroad trains, and at social gather- 
ings. Two fair suffragettes in evening 
dress went to a large party in London 
the other night where Mr. Agquith was 
present, at Mrs. Godfrey Benson's. 





There were scores of guests whom 
Mrs. Benson hardly knew by sight. 
They got in without suspicion, and 
sought out Mr. Asquith. As reported, 
one of them said to him, “I would 
like to speak to you for a minute. 
Please come this way.’ She then took 
him by the hand and led him into the 
middle of the room, saying: “Can I 
do anything to persuade you to give 
votes to women?” The Premier tried 
to escape, but in van; the lady held 
him firmly, and recited Magna Charta. 
Finally Mrs. Godfrey Benson blew a 
police whistle, and on the arrival of 
a constable the lady 
escorted downstairs.” 


consented to be 





THE SUFFRAGISTS’ THANKS- 
GIVING. 


The friends of woman suffrage can 
give thanks this year for three solid 
victories, as well as for a great and 
visible increase of public sentiment. 
The granting of tax suffrage to the 
women of Michigan and of full State 
suffrage to the women of Victoria 
came within a few days of each other, 
and followed the extension to women 
in Denmark of “communal suffrage,” 
which gives them a vote for all offi- 
cers, except members of Parliament. 
And, if anything more were needed 
to make a merry Thanksgiving for us, 
additional food for mirth is furnished 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward's latest let- 
ter to the London Times on woman 
suffrage in America, replying to Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, in which Mrs. Ward 
asserts that “the general feeling in 
the (American) suffrage camp is one 


of despondency”™! A. S. B. 





REV. ANNA H. SHAW IN DENVER. 


Rey. Anna H. Shaw writes of elec- 
tion day in Denver: 
“The day was beauiiful—the sensa- 


tion as of a Sunday or Thanksgiving. 
Not one man did I see intoxicated. All 
saloons were closed, front and back. 
We started out in an automobile at 
8:30 A. M., and went continually un- 
til the polls closed at 7 P. M. Not one 
man did we see electioneering, or pull- 
ing, or pushing, much less a woman. 
Order was perfect. Men and women 
fell in line everywhere without  dis- 
play or disorder. The first thing that 
impressed me, and remained with me 
all day, was the utter absence of sex- 
consciousness. There no smiles 
or anything denoting the 
presence of men and women. They 
were citizens, intent on performing 
their duty to State and nation. 

“The per cent. of women voting in- 
creased as one went from the slums 
to Capitol Hill. In one polling place 
on Capitol Hill, the 
women registering and voting 
per of the total 
ranged from that to 3 
the residential and industrial parts of 
the city. In the slums, the real 
derloin, out of 700 persons registered, 
100 were women, and only 20 of these 
voted. In the next slum district, out 
of 450 registered, 80 were women, and 
about 30 voted, showing that the vote 
of women increased as one ascended 
in the scale of industry and intelli- 
gence. One of the ‘kings of the ten- 
derloin’ told me there was ‘nothing 
doing in women’s votes;’ that they 
did not vote in the tenderloin any 
more, and never had except when the 


were 


or glances, 


per cent, of 
was 55 
and it 


in 


cent. vote, 
7 per cent. 


ten- 





corrupt police compelled them to do 
so. He told me not to fear the bad 
women’s votes; that they would not 
vote unless forced to do so, to get 
police protection for their business. 
Another ‘king’ of the same district 
warned me against the bad women’s | 
vote. I could not but smile, for it is| 
always that kind who are afraid of | 
our morals. 

“The traffic in the votes of unfor- 
tunate women seems to have been 
very effectively stopped. Two men 
were arrested for ‘rounding up’ the 
votes of the slums (votes of men and 
women alike), and were imprisoned, 
one for six months, the other for nine. 
That ended this sort of business. 

“More than half the polling places 
were in the sitting rooms or parlors 





| known 


of houses. They were all in houses, 
not one in a saloon. 

“The absence of excitement 
marked, especially as it was such a 
close election. 

“The women of all parties scratched 
their tickets for Judge Lindsey, and 
at a breakfast given us by the ‘Why 
Club,’ where there were fifty women, 
Judge Lindsey asked that he might 
come to express his gratitude to the 


was 


women who elected him. It was a 
woman's triumph. The night before 
election I was at a dinner of profes- 


sional women, and out of 49, only two 
did not say they intended to vote for 
Judge Lindsey. 

“IT am so glad that I went to Den- 
ver! Conditions were so good that, if 
anyone had told me anything like the 
real truth, I would not have believed 
him. It was so much better than I 
dreamed an election could be. Oh, it 
was a great day, and one long to be 
remembered!” 

Miss Shaw says that, at one place, 
where a nervous man fidgeted un- 
easily in the line of waiting voters, a 
woman ahead of him courteously ex- 
changed her place for his. At another, 
a woman who could not read asked for 
help in marking her ballot. There 
was no laughter or chaffing, no flippant 
remark, but the assistance was given 
gravely and in good faith. At another 
poll ng place, they saw the oldest wo- 
man in the city, Mrs. Richard 
Sophris, aged 97, walk proudly in with 
head and give her name in 4 


clear 


voter 


erect, 
voice. 


A COLLEGE EXPERIMENT 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


IN 





A unique experiment is to be tried 
at the University of Illinois. The de- 
partment of social science has rented 
dwelling near the 
campus and divided it into two equal 
One is fitted up accord- 
ing to the most improved theories of 


a large house 


apartments. 


household economics. The other is 
furnished in “the good old way” of 
our grandmothers. How far it is pos- 


sible for a person with limited means 
to adopt the first instead of the sec- 
ond scheme of the 
problem to be solved by experiments 


housekeeping is 


to last one year. 


In one apartment only the most 
modern furnishings have been _in- 
stalled. Heating, cooking and laun- 
dry work are done by gas and elec- 
tricity; the floors are varnished or 
waxed, and covered with rugs. In 
the other apartment coal, wood and 
coke are used to heat the rooms, as 
well as for cooking. Oil lamps are 
used for light, the water is drawn 
from a pump, and carpets are tacked 


to the soft pine floors. 

in household science have 
of each of the apartments, un- 
supervision of the professors. 


Classes 
charge 
der the 
A careful account is to be kept of the 
the and 
time consumed in the preparation of 
the of all the 
other domestic duties. This is the 
first that college women 
will have had to see the two methods 
by 


expenses, convenience the 


foods and discharge 


opportunity 


tested side side. 


In addressing the New York Iedera- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Vice-President- 
elect Sherman, the other day, is re- 
ported as saying: “I felt throughout 
the land in the recent campaign the 
influence of women. Women are 
equally well qualified with men to ex- 
ercise the right of franchise, if men 
saw fit to grant it. They are a power 
in public affairs in this country, be- 
cause they are always found pulling 
full force in movements to promote 
the public welfare and morals. Women 


‘are a power because they have higher 


ideals than mankind as a whole.” 





One of the best arguments in favor 
lof woman suffrage is the election of 
| Judge Ben. Lindsey, of Denver, Colo- 
| rado. All the bosses and the machines 
were against him, but the women tri- 
umphantly elected him. Lindsay is 
as the boys’ judge.—Chester 
(Pa.) Times. 





Girls attending the Lakeview High 
School, Chicago, Ill., are to receive les- 
sons in the art of alighting from a 
moving street car. <A platform on 
wheels representing the running board 
of a street car is used. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Laura A. Hecox has tended the 
I ght of the Santa Cruz (Cal.) light- 
house for 27 In all that time 
the light has never gone out at night, 
and no ship has been wrecked on the 
Santa Cruz coast. 


years. 


Maud Powell, whose high rank as a 
violinist recognized, 
writes in the New Idea Magazine: “Il 

the only woman 
to her fiddle 
preserved the 
I am 
almost invari- 


is everywhere 
verily believe I 
who, having 
flinchingly, 
nants of a sweet 
asked how it is that I 
ably play well, and I believe it is be- 
cause [ am more willing than men are 
to live as even and quiet a life as pos- 
sible.” 

Mrs. Mary Carr a popular 
composer, is a member of the College 
and Professional Equal Suffrage 
League of Seattle, Wash. Mrs. Moore 
sang through a campaign Califor- 
nia for suffrage, and in other 
aided the work there. She is now pre- 
paring the music for a suffrage vaude- 
ville, for which Mrs. Alice Harriman 
is writing the libretto. This is to be 
given this win- 
ter. Mrs. Moore 


am 
stuck un- 
rem- 


often 


has 
sanity. 


Moore, 


in 
ways 


in Seattle some time 
A suffrage song by 
is to be published soon. 

Mrs. Mary E. Hart, 
Angeles, is the first person to stake a 
mining claim on a glacier while it was 
moving. As Mrs. Hart was coming 
back from her latest trip to the Klon- 
dike, a landing was made, for the first 
time in nine at Muir Glacier, 
near Skagway. Mrs. Hart was the 
first to step ashore, and, finding that 
the moraine was freighted with pre- 
cious ore, she promptly staked off a 
claim. Mrs. Hart has passed a num- 
ber of years in Alaska, and has owned 
and superintended the 
eral claims. 


formerly of Los 


years, 


work on sev- 

Miss Harriet S. 
supervisor of 
presided 


Hayward, primary 
schools in Brockton, 
at the recent meet- 
ing of the Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association. This 
est Teachers’ 
State, and her 
the in the long 
programs. The Journal 
says: “So far 
first time that 
setts has elected a woman to preside 
and it 
done more intelligently 


Mass., 


is one of the larg- 
in the 
meeting wus decidedly 
notable 
Education 
this is the 


Associations 


best line of 
of 
as we know, 
a county in Massachu- 


over its destinies, was neve: 


and never so 
gracefully as this year.” 

Mrs. Mary A. Lamont, perhaps the 
only “switch woman” in New Eng- 
land, last week threw the switch that 
connects the main line of the Buston 
and Albany railroad with the 
length of track between Jamesville 
and Webster Junction. Mrs. 
33 years old, and has had charge of 
the station at Jamesville for the past 
three years. She receives 
all the telegrams connected with the 
road, and tends the switches as well. 
In the latter occupation she has _ be- 
come an expert, and on her watchful- 
ness and quickness of wit depend the 
lives of thousands who weekly pass 
through Jamesville on swiftly moving 
trains. 

Miss Helen Arnold, president of the 
Humane Society of Terre Haute, Ind., 
has brought about a great improve- 
ment in the condition of the mine 
mule of that section, formerly an un- 
happy and abused animal. At a social 
settlement meeting not long ago, a 
young foreigner told how these mules 
were treated. Miss Arnold visited 
the mines, and found the poor little 
creatures subjected to great inhu- 
manity. Their coats were worn away 
in spots by droppings from the mine 
roofs, and they had great sores where 
the rough coverings of hair shouid 
have been. They were compelled to 
suffer much painful chafing from their 
harnesses. It took some time to lo- 
cate the responsibility, but Miss Ar- 
nold did it. The pit boss was brought 
into court and reprimanded. Other 
pit bosses anticipated Miss Arnold 
and improved conditions voluntarily. 
Now the mules are better housed, and 
are not compelled to work when they 
are unfit. 


new 


Lamont 
is: 


sends and 
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THE VICTORY IN AUSTRALIA. 











The passage of the woman suffrage 
bill through the upper house of the 
Victorian Parliament marks the sur- 
render of the last stronghold of anti- 
suffrage prejudice in Australia. South 
Australia gave women the right to 
vote for members of the State Parlia- 
ment in 1895, West Australia in 1900, 
New South Wales in 1902. Tasmania 
in 1943, and Queensland in 1905. Fed- 
erated Australia gave all women a 
vote for members of the National Par- 
liament in 1902. And now the bill 
giving the women of Victoria State 
suffrage, a measure which had passed 
the popular branch of the Victorian 
Parliament 14 times, has at last got 
through the upper house The 
suffragists of the United States wiil 
heartily congratulate Miss Vida Gold- 
stein and all our sisters in Victoria. 
woman 


also. 


The successive 
suffrage bills by six Australian States, 
one after the other, proves conclusive- 
ly that the disastrous prophecies of 
the opponents were not fulfilled. If 
they had been, the neighboring States 
would not have adopted it. 

But we have positive testimony on 
this head. Bishop J. E. Mercer of 
Tasmania writes: 

“T have long taken a keen and prac- 
tical interest in woman suffrage, and 
am glad to give my experience of its 
working here in Australia. The ter- 
rible revolutions prophesied by alarm- 
ists are conspicuous by their absence. 
But it is possible to trace various 
subtle modifications in public feeling, 
which I regard as wholly beneficial. 
The position of women has undoubted- 
ly been improved since the new politi- 
cal force has had to he seriously 
reckoned with. Women themselves 
are gainers by having to face the re- 
sponsibilities of full citizenship.” 

The Bishop enumerates among the 
advantages a greater emphasis on “the 
moral functions of the State,” and 
more speedy and adequate legislation 
in behalf of women and girls. He says 
in conclusion: “Australia is thus 
reaping the reward of having respond- 
ed to the unanswerable appeal of jus- 


passage of 


tice.” 

Australia’s experience has shown 
the fallacy of the fear that 
would be able to exert less influence 
for good if they had the bailot. Mrs. 
A. Watson Lister, secretary of the 
Woman's National Council of Austra- 
during her last visit to 


women 


la, said 
Boston: 

One striking result of equal suffrage 
is that members of Parliament now 
consult us as to their bills, when these 
bear upon the interests of women. The 
author of the new divorce bill asked 
all the women’s organizations to come 
together and hear him read it, and to 
make criticisms and suggestions. I do 
not remember any such thing happen- 
ing before, in all my years in Aus- 
tralia. When a naturalization bill was 
pending, one clause of which deprived 
Australian women of citizenship if 
they married aliens, a few women went 
privately to the Prime Min’ster and 
protested, and that clause was altered 
immediately. After we had worked for 
years with members of Parliament for 
various reforms, without avail, because 
we had no votes, you cannot imagine 
the difference it makes.” 

Hon. Alfred Deakin, ex-Premier of 
Federated Australia, writes: 

“The proceedings on election day ap- 
pear more orderly. Meetings, too, es- 
pecially when attended, as they usu- 
ally are, by large numbers of women 
voters, have been quieter. There is 
now, I think, a closer attention paid 
in Parliament to matters especially 
affecting the sex or interesting them. 
The general impression is that the 
temperance sentiment has been rein- 
forced, while gambling and _ similar 
evils are being more strictly dealt 
with. In any case it appears certain 
tnat whatever changes have been made 
by the addition of women voters to 
our electoral rolls are in the right 
direction. Election contests, while los- 
ing none of their zest, have, I think, 
distinctly gained in public interest.” 

Hon. W. Premier of 
Queensland, writes: 

“The result has shown the utter 
groundlessness of the fears expressed 
by those who formerly opposed wom- 
en’s having the franchise.” 

Hon. Q. H. Peake, Attorney-General 
of South Australia, writes: 

“The results, both as regards enrol- 


IKKidston, 





ment of female voters and the interest 
they have shown in all electoral cam- 
paigns, go to prove, without doubt, 
that the extension of the franchise was 
fully justified. My own opinion is that 
no greater boon was ever granted to 
the women of our State.” 

Hon. N. J. Moore, 
Queensland, writes: 

“The women take a quiet but very 
active interest in the polling. The per- 
centage of the male and female voters 
in this State at present is 60 and 40 
respectively.” 

T. Waddell, Colonial Secretary of 
New South Wales, writes: 

“I was one of those who opposed 
the change, but I must now frankly 
say that I was mistaken. Women in 
this State eyercise the franchise 
wisely.” 

Hon. T. Price, Premier of South Aus- 
tralia, writes: 

“Woman suffrage has tended to im- 
prove the character of Parliament and 
the legislation of the country, without 
causing the slightest evil. No attempt 
to repeal the law has ever been made.” 

Hon. J. H. Carruthers, 
New South Wales, writes: 

“The enfranchisement of women in 
this State has been quite satisfactory. 
The new order of things electoral is 
working well.” 

Miss Vida Goldstein writes: 

“The influence of the women’s vote 
is plainly seen in Commonwealth* 
and State laws. In the Federal arena, 
the principle of equal pay for equal 
work now obtains in the government 
service; and the natural zation laws, 
which, under State regulation, made 
woman a mere appendage to man, are 
now absolutely equal for men and 
women. 

“In State legislation the effect of 
woman suffrage is seen clearly. Among 
the reforms which have been secured 
in the States of Australia are the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Increased protection of married 
women whose husbands are guilty of 
cruelty to wife and children, of infi- 
delity, desertion, or neglect to provide 
ma ntenance. 

(2) Improvements in laws dealing 
with the drink evil. 

(3) Improvements in laws dealing 
with the gambling evil: prohibiting 
betting under the age of 21. 

(4) Suppression of indecent adver- 
tisements. 

(5) Legitimation of ch'ldren on the 
marriage of parents. 

(6) Raising the age of consent. 

(7) Protection of children from in- 
decent literature. 

(S} Improvements in the method of 
dealing with neglected children. 

(9) Regulation of hours of labor for 
wage earning children. 


Premier of 


Premier of 


(10) Prohibition of smoking under 
16 vears. 
(11) Improvement in rates of pay 


for workers by establishment of Wage 
Boards, 


(12) Improved educational laws. 

(13) Prohibition of the sale of 
opium. 

(14) Improvements in Married 


Women's Property Act. 

(15) Remedies against men trading 
in prostitution. 

(16) Appointment of women as in- 
spectors of government institutions. 

(17) Affiliation act, extending the 
remedies against the fathers of illegi- 
timate children by compelling them to 
pay $50 toward the confinement and 
expenses of the mother. 


(18) Protection of girls out of work 
and of new arrivals. 

(19) Ystablishment of children’s 
court. A. Ss. B. 





WYOMING AND NEW JERSEY. 





Horace N, Fisher, of Brookline, in 
the Transcript of Nov. 9, recalls the 
circumstances which attended the in- 
troduction of woman suffrage in Wyo- 
ming Territory in 1869, as follows: 

(ieneral John A. Campbell, assistant 
secretary of war, was selected by 
President (Grant, on General Scho- 
field's recommendation, to go out as 
the first Governor of Wyoming, which 
Congress had just voted to organize as 
a Territory. The population was very 
secant, perhaps five or six thousand, 
and made up of some bona fide set- 
tlers, who were usually Republicans, 
and brought their wives and families 
with them; but the great majority 
were bachelors, refugees from various 
States, fugitives from justice and 
gamblers, and they, as a rule, were 
Democrats. Consequently, the first 
Legislature of Wyoming had a very 
strong Democratic majority, sufficient 
to pass any vote over the Governor's 
veto. Governor Campbell had received 
personal instructions from President 
Grant to do the best he could, and 
that he would be backed up by the 
President. Under the circumstances 
he could not do much in the way of 
legislation or in the way of direction, 
so in his desperation he called the lead- 
ing Republican member of the terri- 
torial Legislature and suggested to 
him the introduction of a bill giving 
women suffrage, telling him that if 
this was introduced the Republican 
party would have a majority and 
would be for peace and order. The 
Governor also told him to arrange 
with his fellow Republicans in the 
Legislature, and not to be dismayed 


*The Commonwealth is the Australian name 
for Federated Australia.—Eps. W. J. 





by any counter rumors that he might 
hear. 

The bill was introduced, and the 
leading Democrats called on the Gov- 
ernor to see how he felt upon the sub- 
ject. Without committing himself he 
pooh-poohed the idea of women’s vot- 
ing as preposterous, and thereupon the 
Democrats in the Legislature, believ- 
ing that by uniting with the Republi- 
can members who were pressing the 
woman suffrage bill they would come 
to a good understanding for future re- 
ciprocal favors from the Republicans, 
voted solidly for woman suffrage, and 
when the bill was sent to the Gover- 
nor he approved it that very night, 
and it became a law, to the great chag- 
rin of the Jayhawkers who had been 
running the Legislature. They tried 
to induce the Governor to reconsider, 
but he was firm. The result was that, 
whether woman suffrage was an ad- 
vantage or not in all communities, it 
certainly brought about a great im- 
provement in the condition of things in 
Wyoming. This is the account given 
me by Governor Campbell in person 
when on a visit to my house in Brook- 
line, and from our close intimacy I 
know he spoke frankly and fully on 
that subject. 


The facts stated by Mr. Fisher are 
well worthy of record, but he is mis- 
tuken in supposing that the estab- 
lishment of woman suffrage in Wyo- 
ming Territory ‘was the starting point 
of woman suffrage in America. This 
honor belongs to New Jersey, which, 
on July 2, 1776, in its first constitu- 
tional convention, § at Burlington, 
struck out the words “male freehold- 
und = substituted ‘all inhabi- 
retaining the existing property 
From that time 


ers,” 

tants,” 
qualification of £50. 
until 1807, women of property voted, 
the election laws of 1790 and 1797 
using the words “he or she,” and “his 
or her ballot.” When the Democratic 
party 31 years later secured a legisla- 
tive majority they repealed the prop- 
erty qualification and limited the suf- 
frage to “white male citizens,’ there- 
by excluding Negroes and women, and 
enfranchising all men who paid a poll 
tax of one dollar, li. B. B. 


” 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 


Mme. Curie, the discoverer of ra- 
dium, has appointed chief pro- 
fessor of physics in the scientific de- 
partment of the University of Paris. 


been 


The Minneapolis Tribune is editori- 
ally opposed to woman suffrage, but 
the young woman reporter whom it 
sent to the recent suffrage convention 


in that city was converted, or nearly 
so. She was especially struck with 
the president of the local College 


Equal Suffrage League. The “Tribune 
Girl” writes of her as follows: 

“She was a dream, a poem, a sym- 
phony in blue, and she could not have 
been smarter looking had she stepped 
out of a poster. From the tilt of her 
chic hat to the hem of her directoire 
gown, she was style with a capital 8, 
and as she walked up on the platform 
at the Unitarian Church, where the 
Minnesota Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was in convention, she was the 
impersonation incarnate of ideal young 
American womanhood. Cool, calm, self 
possessed, with the keen intellect of 
the student, the grace of the society 
girl and the varied interests of the 
woman of the world, Miss Elsa Ueland 
represented the University of Minne- 
sota Equal Suffrage Club and the 
younger element of suffragists. She 
was a living exponent of the fact that 
suffrage has obtained a foothold with 
an class of women who, 20 or even 10 
or five years ago, would shrink from 
it as they would from a pestilence. 

“When her address was finished she 
was followed by Miss Josephine 
Schain, the attorney, an equally young 
and attractive girl. This local Portia 
told why she cast her lot with women 
who demand political equality, with a 
dash and spirit that immediately rele- 
gated the doll-faced nonentity of the 
last decade to the back row. 

“I tip-toed into the meeting of the 
suffragettes with a feeling that I was 
doing*something of which I should be 
ashamed. There was no waiting at 
the church for me. I hustled in before 
anyone saw me. I had already a half 
dozen gibes of sarcastic wit making 
my fingers itch for the typewriter. I 
was primed to say a number of alleged 
‘clever’ things about interesting women 
getting anything they desire whue 
only stupid, plain ones want ‘rights.’ 
The display of gowns was the first 
thing to startle me. It almost took 
my breath away. It looked like a con- 
vention of modistes. The wit almost 
swept me off my feet, and the wisdom 
made me think—actually think, I came 
to scoff. I returned a_near-suffra- 
gette.” 


Of the banquet, the Tribune says: 

“Welcomed by the elite of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and the city, Mrs. 
Philip Snowden was tendered a ban- 
quet last night at the Plaza Hotel, un- 
der the immediate auspices of the Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage Association of 
Minnesota. 

“In the banquet room of the hotel 





150 men and women of intellectual 
standing and rank heard an elaborate 
series of toasts, which culminated 
when Mrs. Snowden herself responded 
to ‘The Women of England.’ Miss 
Mary Gray Peck as toastmistress dis- 
closed a phase of her personality that 
is rarely seen. She introduced the 
speakers on her lengthy list with an 
acumen and sparkle that started more 
than one of the respondents happily 
on ‘her eloquent way. Good cheer and 
kindness was the spirit that animated 
every one at the table. The guest of 
honor herself was made to feel that, 
tucked away thousands of miles from 
her native England, she had come to 
people who were heart and soul in- 
terested in what she was doing. 

“In the line at the head of the ban- 
quet room before the banquet, Mrs. 
Frances Potter, Miss Peck, Miss Ue- 
land, Mrs. Stockwell, president of the 
State Suffrage Assoc’ation, and Mrs. 
Snowden received. The list of toasts 
was: 

“The Under Graduate, Miss Elsa Ue- 
land; Stanley Hall, Miss Olive Adele 
Evers; Graham Hall, Mrs. Alyda Me- 
Lain; College and Professional Wom- 
en, Miss Josephine Schain; Wives and 
Mothers, Mrs. Emily Bright; The Pio- 
neers, Prof. Willis M. West: Women 
in Administrative Pos.tions, Miss Gra- 
tia Countryman; Letters and Suffrage, 
Prof. Richard Burton; The University 
Club, Mrs. Justina Hollister; “The 
Antis,” Mrs. Julia Johnson; The Wom- 
en of England, Mrs. Ethel Snowden. 

“The speakers were warmly ap- 
plauded, and many interesting 
speeches were delivered.” 





President Mary E. Woolley of 
Mount Holyoke College has announced 
a legacy to the college of $10,000, 
from the estate of Mrs. Mary Dame 
Hall, one of the presidents of the New 
York Sorosis. 

WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Elizabeth Chesser is advocating 
the adoption of American prison 
methods among the women prisoners 
of England. She points out that in 
many of the American institutions for 
women emphasis is laid on reforma- 
tion, and the inmates are taught use- 
ful trades so as to enable them to 
earn honest livings after they go out. 
The social instincts of the prisoners 
are cultivated as a strong aid to re- 
form. Contrary to this, Dr. 
notes that in the English 
women are shut up in their cells for 
the greater part of the day, the meals 
are eaten there, and in some places 
the rules forbid the use of knives and 
forks and the women are forced to 
tear their food like animals. Atten- 
tion has been called to these facts by 
the imprisonment of hundreds of re- 
fined and respectable women for tech- 
nical offences connected with the suf- 
frage movement. 


Chesser 
prisons 


While the methods in some Ameri- 
can prisons for women are excellent, 
there is still room for improvement. 
A dispatch from New York says: 

Ten members of the Kings county 
grand jury were »mazed at what they 


discovered in the Brooklyn police 
headquarters. They made a_ secret 
visit there, and found policemen in 


the act of searching and measuring 
women for the Bertillon system. 
inere is no matron at headquarters, 
and all women taken there, guilty or 
innocent, regardless of their offense, 
are subjected to humiliation and dis- 
grace at the hands of policemen. Po- 
lice Commissioner Bingham will ve 
called upon to explain, 


Dr. Eloise Sears of Waltham, Mass., 
has been nominated by the Republi- 
can, Democratic and Independent par- 
ties as a candidate for the school com- 
mittee, and in addition it is reported 
that 300 Waltham women have regis- 
tered to vote for her. 


A WOMAN AS CITY BACTERIOLO- 
GIST. 





Miss E. Marion Wade, B.S., has 
been appointed by the Boston Board 
of Health as_ bacteriologist and 
chemist at the laboratory of the 
health department. Miss Wade was 
honor graduate in arts in the depart- 
ment of physical and natural science 
of Trinity University, Toronto, in 
1894. Coming to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, she took 
special courses in air analysis and in 


water and food analysis, and the 
special summer courses in _ bacte- 
riology at the Harvard Medical 
School, in 1907. For three months 


she was connected with the laboratory 
of the Board of Health as voluntary 
assistant, taking hold of the work 
with remarkable zeal and skill. Dur- 
ing this time she was assistant in- 
structor in the Institute of Technology 
in sanitary chemistry, in the depart- 
ment of which Mrs. Ellen H. Richards 
is head. .At present she is analytical 





chemist in the research laboratory of 
the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, N. Y. Thus she comes 
to her future position not only well 
experienced in general matters per- 
taining to her science, but with spe- 
cial training in the laboratory itself, 
which is to be her field of work. Miss 
Wade is strongly recommended by her 
associates at the Institute and at the 
laboratory. The salary of her new 
position is $1200 per year. The ap- 
pointment was made by the health 
commissioners, with the approval of 
Mayor Hibbard. Miss Wade will suc- 
ceed Dr. Burdett L. Arms, who was 
recently appointed director of the 
laboratory upon the resignation of 
Burt R. Rickards. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Illinois. 





As related last week, the Chicago 
women have won the first battle in 
their campaign for municipal woman 
suffrage in the new charter. The 
Chicago Tribune says: 

“The greatest victory in the history 
of forty years’ agitation for equal suf- 
frage in Illinois was won yesterday. 
The charter committee by a vote of 6 
to 4 adopted a resolution introduced 
by Alderman Milton J. Foreman de- 
claring for a bill giving women the 
right to vote for all municipal officers 
and on all questions of policy which 
have to do with the municipality. 

Represent 100,000 Women. 

“The suffragist delegation which ap- 
peared before the committee repre- 
sented 101 women’s organizations of 
Chicago, with a membership of over 
100,000. Headed by Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, it included Miss Sophonisba 
Breckinridge of the University of Chi- 
cago; Miss Edith Abbott, assistant di- 
rector of the League for the Protec- 
tion of Immigrants; Miss Anna 
Nicholes of the Women’s Union Label 
League; Miss Mary E. Miller, who has 
the dstinction of receiving a $30,000 
fee, the highest ever paid a woman 
lawyer; Mrs. Minnie A. Watkins, 
chairman of the legislative committee 
of the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCul- 
loch, representing the Illinois Equal 
Suffrage Association; Mrs. Caroline 
H ll, president of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Maloney of the waitresses’ union. 

“All these sat quietly until their case 
came before the convention, and then 
a precedent for all women’s delega- 
tions yet to come was set. No speak- 
er talked more than three minutes, 
and Miss Breckenridge was ten sec- 
onds inside of that limit. All of the 
women arrived on tme, but Prof. H. 
L. Willett of Chicago University, the 
only man invited to speak, came late.” 

Miss Addams acted as chairman and 


introduced the speakers. The Tribune 


says: 

“The history of the suffrage move- 
ment abroad and in America and the 
reasons for desiring it were outlined 
by the women speakers, but it re- 
mained for Mrs. McCulloch to soothe 
first, and then gently alarm the com- 
mittee in an appeal which elicited 
much applause. 

“*This cause should appeal to prac- 
tical business men like you,’ Mrs. Mc- 
Culloch began. ‘Already you must be 
amazed at the patience women have 
shown in seeking this end. We are 
not here to threaten terrible things. 
Our patience has not yet worn out. 
And we think you will not ask us to 
wade in the dust and carry banners. 
Isn't it enough to write you polite let- 
ters instead? But there are plenty of 
women in Chicago willing to endure 
these painful things if need be to 
gain our end.’” 

“A large proportion of all city or- 
dinances affect women in their capac- 
ity as housekeepers,” said Miss Breck- 
inridge. “They should have a voice 
in choosing public servants just as 
they have in select:ng their maids.” 
Miss Breckinbridge emphasized the 
“housekeeping function” of municipal 
administration, and pointed to the 
number of ordinances which had been 
passed through the aid of women. 

Mrs. Watkins, former president of 
the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, spoke for the club women of 
the State. She directed the attention 
of the members to the amount of salu- 
tary legislation which had been ef- 
fected indirectly by women’s organiza- 
tions, and asked that the influence of 
these women be permitted to oper- 
ate directly through the ballot. 

Miss Maloney said that workingwo- 
men hoped for better hours and pro- 
tected machinery through suffrage. 

The members of the committee then 
held an animated d’scussion. Walter 
Fisher said, “It would be of interest 
to know whether the majority of wo- 
men really want it, and a vote to 
that end might be instructive.” 

“As in the days of King John and 
the barons, the minority always has 
pushed forward; the majority later 
avails itself of the privileges ob- 
tanned,” replied Miss Addams. “Such 
a vote might not be conclusive evi- 
dence of the desirability of the move- 
ment.” 

The opponents wished to leave it 
optional with the city council whether 
or not to enfranchise the women, but 
those who favored the plan wanted to 
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send the woman suffrage proposition | tion to present to Goy. Johnson, who 


to the Legislature, as the other pro- 
visions of the new constitution will 
be sent. This was carried, 6 to 4. The 
vote stood: Ayes, Kittleman, Fore- 
man, Linehan, Shepard, McKinley, 
Shanahan; nays, Gansberger, Fisher, 
Merriam, Hoyne. 

The Chicago women have set out 
to raise a large fund to push the 
movement. 


Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
writes: 
Since the Charter Convention's 


Committee of Sixteen endorsed a wo- 
man suffrage bill, things have been 
moving fast among us suffragists. 

We have established headquarters at 
Room 500, Stratford Hotel, and there 
Mrs. Caroline Hill, former president 
of the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae, Miss Anna Clapp, our secretary, 
and a stenographer, Margaret Hunt, 
are installed, with other workers com- 
ing and going. 

To persuade the whole convention 
of 75 men, and next the Legislature of 
204 men, and finally 500,000 Chicago 
voters, is the task which by its very 
magnitude rouses us as never before. 

Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, our State pres- 
ident, is acting as treasurer, and in 
addition to such duties is in great de- 
mand as a speaker. Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, acting chairman, is faithful at 
committee meetings and generous in 
speaking. 

A prize of $10 is offered Art Insti- 
tute pupils for the best picture poster. 
Some other posters are now up. 

A yellow stick-pin of celluloid, with 
M. S. W. on it, means “Municipal 
Suffrage for Women.” A group of wo- 
men are in constant attendance upon 
the Committee of Sixteen during its 
sessions. 

A breakfast to the suffragists who 
had returned from Europe’ was 
planned by two of the younger Suf- 
frage Leagues. The presidents, Miss 
Ada Krecker and Mrs. Dupee, ex- 
pected originally about 50 guests, but 
so many women were anxious to at- 
tend that a larger room was secured 
and 250 sat down, with many turned 


away for lack of room. Though the 
original plan was to have speeches 


about the foreign suffrage work, the 
speakers could not forget the present 
inspiring situation here. Never have 
I heard a better lot of after-dinner 
speeches, and Chicago women, who 
are icy over a moderately good speech, 
were full of enthusiasm at every good 


point, and every speech, excepting 
mine, was full of wit and splendid 
points. 


The Oak Park Civies Club, a suf- 
frage organization with Mrs. Rachel 
Erwin as president and Dr. Anna E. 
Blount as secretary, voted all the 
money in its treasury, $25, to the Chi- 
cago campaign work. Mrs. Erwin, the 
president, has nine children, and can 
give money when she can not be often 
away from home to speak. Dr. Blount 
has only three children, but, as the 
daughter is only four months old, she 
can not help in speaking as much as 
formerly. But she pledged $50 to the 
Chicago work. 

Speaking of these Oak Park moth- 
ers reminds me of our Evanston 
workers. We also have children. Our 
former president, Mrs. Avis W. Grant, 
has a three months’ old son, the great 
pride of the three older children. I 
also have four, while another work- 
er, Mrs. Townsend Smith, has eleven 
living children. Her pretty daughter, 
Gertrude, went to the suffrage break- 
fast. 

We in Evanston also will be helping 
the Chicago work. Our women in Chi- 
cago and suburbs work together beau- 
tifully and harmoniously. 





Rhode Island. 


We had our monthly meeting yester- 
day at Churchill House, with a very 
good attendance. Three of the four 
delegates to the Buffalo convention, 
Mrs. A. C. Dewing, Mrs. A. C. D. 
Gladding and Mrs. Lyons Delany, 
made interesting reports of the con- 
vention. I also made a report of the 
College League Convention. The re- 
port of the business of the convention, 
by our president, Mrs. R. P. B. Ting- 
ley, was deferred till a later meeting, 
on account of lack of time. It was 
voted to subscribe, as an association, 
to the North American Review. 

Florence Garvin. 

Providence, Noy. 6. 


Minnesota. 

The Minnesota W. S. A. has just 
closed what was considered a most 
successful convention for our State. 
Our new College Equal Suffrage 
League, the Scandinavian W. S. A., 


and the fine St. Paul Sacajawea Club, 
added to Dr. Shaw’s presence, with the 
Misses Costelloe and Rendell, were 
features that added to the interest and 
enthusiasm. I enclose clippings from 
the Minneapolis Tribune that may be 
of interest to your readers. (Quota- 
tions from these will be found under 
the head of “College and Alumnae.”) 

The ‘‘monster petition’? was endorsed 
enthusiastically. Our Scandinavian 
constituents have been urging this 
upon us for some time as being the 
method of procedure which has won 
in “the Old Country.” They say it is 
difficult to obtain money contributions 
from their women, but they will sign 
such a petition. We resolved at the 
same time to obtain a duplicate peti- 








has said he would recommend suffrage 
in his message if he knew enough 
women want it. We are only waiting 
word from Mrs. Catt to begin. 

A large audience greeted Miss Shaw 
on the evening of Nov. 10; and we 
never listened to her eloquent, force- 
ful, convincing address with more 
pleasure and instruction. Miss Shaw, 
while here, was entertained by Prof. 
Frances S. Potter, and the young Eng- 
lish girls were the guests of the Col- 
lege League. 

Not many changes were made in our 
list of officers. The Scandinavian As- 
sociation, auxiliary to the State Asso- 
ciation, were, by unanimous consent 
of the Executive Board some months 
since, given the office of vice-presi- 
dent. Mrs. Jenova Martin was elected. 

Following close upon the convention 
came Mrs. Snowden’'s lecture, and the 
banquet given in her honor. One 
hears praises of her charming person- 
ality and her versatility from every 
one who heard her. 
much to the description of the banquet 
that I enclose. It was the College 
Equal Suffrage League that gave the 
banquet. All the way through, senti- 
ment rang loyal to the pioneers. We 
of the “old guard’ who were present, 
could searcely believe the evidence of 
our senses. The unquestionable en- 
thusiasm, the atmosphere of assur- 
ance, entirely devoid of doubt as to 
the right or expediency or any of the 
old questions that have been manifest 
everywhere and always, was such a 1e- 
lief—so uplifting. 

Our president, Mrs. Maud C. Stock- 
well, was among the specially honored 
guests, and was formally presented 
with a beautiful bouquet of roses in 
token of her work and that of the 


Minnesota W. S. A. The Antis were 
handled most forcibly, effectively 
and wittily by Mrs. Julia Johnson, 


ean of women at Macalester College. 
She began by saying that, when she 
thought of “Antis,” she was always re- 
minded of antiquated and antipodes! 

I first heard Lucy Stone and Susan 
B. Anthony in 1867, when woman suf- 
frage was first referred to the voters 
of Kansas. I heard them in my home 
town of Humboldt, Kan., and have 
ever since stood for woman suffrage 
and worked for it; but never have felt 
so confident of success, so thrilled with 
enthusiasm, as on that banquet night: 
and I hoped and prayed that the 
spirits of those sainted pioneers were 
hovering near, conscious of our near 
victory. 

Ethel E. Hurd, M.D. 
Sec’y Minn, W.S. A. 
Minneapolis. 





Michigan. 





The Michigan E. S. A. held its 24th 
annual meeting on Nov. 4, 5 and 6, 
in the First Congregational Church of 
Bay City. 

Addresses of welcome were given 
by Rey. C. T. Patchell, pastor of the 
church; Mrs. Elizabeth Hebinger, 
president of the Central W. C. T. U.; 
Mr. M. L. Davies, president of the 
Civic Improvement League; Major L. 
G. Willcox, representing the G. A. R. 
and W. R. C., and Mrs. May Stock- 
ing Knaggs, president of the Bay City 
E. S. A. The Bay City Times says: 
“Each of the speakers sounded a cor- 
dial welcome to the delegates, and 
fully endorsed the principles of the 
association. Mr. Davies proved a very 
strong advocate of woman’s rights. 
Since his connection with the Civic 
League, he had been greatly surprised 
at what women could accomplish 
when they set about it. They were 
earnest, and capable of assimilating 
questions of public concern, he said, 
and, if given an opportunity, would 
demonstrate to the world that they 
are as competent as the men, and in 
many cases more so, to pass judgment 
upon questions which concerned all 
the people.” 

Major Willcox, on behalf of the G. 
A. R. and W. R. C., spoke of the civil 
war, and what the women of those 
days did for the country in its hour 
of need. 

Mrs. Gulielma H. Barnum, ex-presi- 
dent of the State Association, re- 
sponded to the addresses of welcome. 

Among the interesting papers read 
was one by Mrs. Susan M. Sellers of 
Detroit, on “Cullings from the Year's 
Work,” giving an account of the ef- 
forts made to secure recognition be- 
fore the constitutional convention last 
winter and the insertion of a clause 
giving taxpaying women the right to 
vote on questions of expenditure of 
public money and bonding and the in- 
itiative on questions of public im- 
provements. ; 

Mrs. Clara B. Arthur reviewed the 
suffrage movement in this country and 
in England, and spoke of the suffrag- 
ists who had been imprisoned in Lon- 
don under an obsolete law providing 
that not more than three persons 
might gather in a meeting within two 
miles of the Houses of Parliament. 

Mrs. Jennie C. Law-Hardy of Te- 
cumseh, formerly of Australia, gave a 
lecture of great interest, accompanied 
by stereopt'con views illustrating the 
methods employed in governmental 
affairs in those countries. The Bay 
City Times says: “The scenes shown 
on the canvas were peculiarly inter- 
esting.” W. J. Emery, president of 
the Michigan Federation of ‘Labor, 
gave a short talk on “Side Lights,” 
and expressed himself as in full ac- 
cord with the suffrage movement. 
During the memorial hour, beauti- 
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ful tributes were paid to the memory 
of Smith G. Ketchum, Delos A. Blod- 
gett, Mrs. James Davidson and Mrs. 
Matilda E. Daglish. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, De- 
troit; vice-president, Mrs. Gertrude 
Bates Prindle, Charlotte; recording 
secretary, Miss Mae Boutell, Detroit; 
treasurer, Mrs. May Stocking Knaggs, 
Bay City; auditors, Mrs. Olivia Car- 
penter-Woodman, Paw Paw, and W. 
J. Emery, Detroit. 

The Association decided to devote 
all its energies for the next few 
months to securing signatures to the 
great petition to Congress for the 
submission of a 16th Amendment en- 
franchising women. The National has 
asked all the States to co-operate in 
this, and Michigan will do her part. 

Resolutions were adopted reaffirm- 
ing the principles of the Association, 


favoring equal pay for men and 
women in both public and _pri- 
vate employment for similar work, 


urging that officers entrusted with the 
enforcement of laws affecting family 
l.fe in any manner be closely watched 
by those in authority, and recommend-| 
ing women to take full advantage of| 
the partial suffrage which they now} 
enjoy, particularly if the new State} 
constitution should be carried which 
gives women a vote on tax questions. 
(The completed count shows that the 
new constitution is adopted.) 





New Jersey. 


The New Jersey W. S. A. held its 
18th annual meeting on Noy. 19 in the 


M. E. Church at Bayonne. 
The morning was occupied with| 
business. Then the delegates and vis- 


itors were pleasantly entertained at 
lunch, and the afternoon was devoted 
to speeches, Mrs. Florence Howe Hatl 
presiding. 

Rey. Dr. William J. Hampton, good 
of the church, offered prayer. Mrs. 
Alexander Christie, honorary  presi- 
dent of the Bayonne Women’s Politi- 
cal Study Club, gave the address of 
welcome, and Dr. DeHart, State pres- 
ident, responded. There were ad- 
dresses from Mrs. Appleby, president 
of the Mt. Vernon Club, Mrs. Howe 
Hall, Mrs. Clara Laddy, president of 
the Civie Club of Arlington, Mrs. 
Eakins, newly elected to the Arlington 
school board by the women's efforts, 
Rey. Antoinette Brown Blackwell on 
“The Gains of Sixty Years,” Mrs. Har- 
riet Stanton Blatch on “How to Win 
Suffrage,” Mrs. Harry Hastings on 
“Woman Suffrage and Other Re. 
forms,” and Dr. Mary D. Hussey on 
“The National Convention.” Mrs. 
Julia Goldzier spoke briefly. 

The Jersey City Evening Journal 
says: 

“An ovation 





was given Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, [D.D., of Elizabeth, 
a sweet-faced old lady of 83 years, 
who is one of the pioneer workers in 
the cause. Despite her advanced age 
she is full of energy, and her address 
was interesting, timely and eloquent.” 

A quartet of members of the Politi- 
eal Study Club, consisting of Mrs. 
William Wauters, Mrs. T. M. Ten 
Broeck, Mrs. William Luce and Miss 
I). Reichelm, sang an ode to New Jer- 


sey. Mrs. Alfred Swan was the organ- 
ist. 
The’ following resolutions were 


unanimously adopted: 
“Resolved, That the New Jersey 
State Woman Suffrage Association as- 


sembled in its annual convention re- 
joices in the great advance toward 


equality of opportunity in the indus- 
trial, educational and political world 
made by women since the first such 
convention held 60 years ago at Sen- 
eca Falls, N. Y. Especially does it re- 
joice that progress is increasingly 
rapid on all these lines, and that with- 
in the last three years six countries 
have given enlarged political rights to 
women. 

“Whereas, The experiment of wo- 
man suffrage has now been tested for 
a series of years and with satisfactory 
results in ten foreign countries, Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland, Sweden, 
Norway, Finland and Denmark, Can- 
ada, New Zealand and Australia, and 
in four of our own States, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah and Idaho, therefore, 

“Resolved, That we earnestly ask 
the legislature of New Jersey to take 
such action as shall give to the wo- 
men of our own State those oppor- 
tunities for civic usefulness which fol- 
low the suffrage and which are now 
improved and enjoyed by women in 
so many other places. 

“Resolved, That we honor the mem- 
ory of Lucy Stone, who, fifty years 
ago, in this State, expressed her sense 
of the injustice of the imposition of 
taxes upon a class that was denied a 
voice in their disposal, by permitting 
her household goods to be sold for 
her taxes. 

“That we heartily sympathize with 
the efforts for peaceful adjustment of 
all international differences, and that 
we respectfully suggest to President 
Roosevelt that he recommend to Con- 
gress the appropriation of a suitable 
sum to be spent for the promotion of 
international friendl'ness. 

“That we indorse the movement for 
the formation by Congress of a child 
labor bureau. 

“That we reaffirm our belief in the 
principles of our government, that its 
just power is derived from the consent 
of those governed. and that taxation 
without representation is still tyranny. 

“That we are proud of the fact that 
it was in New Jersey, just fifty years 





ago, that the first protest was made 


by a woman against the injustice of 
taxation without representation. 

“That we honor the memory of Lucy 
Stone for her bravery in making this 
protest and emphasizing it by allowing 
her furniture to be sold for taxes. 

“That we rejoice in the ever increas- 
ing interest of women in civic affairs, 
w.thout which our Republic would be 
doomed to the destruction that over- 
took those of the past. 

“That we congratulate the women 
voters of Denver in securing the elec- 
tion of ‘the children’s judge,” Ben B. 
Lindsey, in spite of the opposition of 
the political machines of both great 
parties. 

“That we are fully persuaded that 
the laws for the protection of the in- 
terests of the home will never be fully 
enforced until women—who the 
prison records show are ten times as 
law abiding as men—thave a voice in 
the election of those who enact and 
enforce them. 

“That childhood can never be effec- 
tively safeguarded until mothers are 
enfranchised. 

“That on all our public boards hav- 
ing control of matters affecting women 
and children there should be at least 
two women. : 

“That in all publie positions women 
should receive the same pay as men 
when they perform the same work. 

“That as women and children have 
always been the greatest sufferers 
from war, we earnestly advocate set- 
thing all international disputes by ar- 
bitration. 

“That with all 
are in favor of direct legislation by 
the voters so that our friends can 
secure the submission of our question 
to the electors of the State. 

“That we rejoice with our English 
sisters in their success in having made 
‘Votes for Women’ the paramount po- 
litical issue in their country, and we 
record our belief that they are the best 
judges of the methods that they deem 
it necessary to employ. 

“That we congratulate the women 
of Norway on having been granted 
complete political equality with their 
brothers.” 

Otticers were chosen as follows: 

Ilonorary President, Mrs. Florence 


other reformers we 


Ilowe Hall, of Vilaintield; President, 
Mrs. Clara Laddy, of Arling- 
ton; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Minola 


G. Sexton, of Orange, and Miss Helen 
Lippincott, of Riverton: Recording 
Secretary, Miss Emma Richards, of 
ssex County Association; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Miss Ella A. Kilborn, 
of Arlington; Treasurer, Mrs. Anna B. 
Jeffrey, of Orange; Press Superintend- 
ent, Dr. Mary D. Hussey, of Orange; 
Historian, Mrs. Emma IL. Blackwell, of 
Orange; Auditor, Mrs. Mary B. Kins- 
ley, of Newark; Directors, the Rey. 
Antoinette B. Blackwell, of Elizabeth; 
Dr. M. I’. Dellart, of Jersey City; Mrs. 
Joanna Tlartshorn, of Short Hills: 
Mrs. Phoebe Wright, of Sea Girt: Mrs. 
Elizabeth Vail, of East Orange, and 
Mrs. Caroline B. Nelson, of Vineland. 





On the day of the suffrage conven- 
tion the Clio Club, composed of young 
women of the Bayonne High School, 
debated the question “Has a Woman 
the Right to Vote?” The affirmative 


was led by Gabrielle Goldzier, a 
daughter of Mrs. Julia Goldzier. The 
Jersey City Journal says: 

“The debate was well done. The 


girls for the affirmative were enthusi- 
astic. They had studied up the pros 
and cons of the subject, and the 
judges, Miss Osgood and Miss Bessie 
Moser, gave a decision in their favor.” 

The subject of woman suffrage 
seems to be much alive in New Jer- 
sey just now. The Long Island Star 
reports that all Flushing turned out 
on Noy. 19 to see John Clarke's comic 
operetta, “Three Queens,” which deals 
with “airships and the suffragettes.” 
The scene is laid in the year 1928, and 


the first act represents a mass 
meeting of citizens, most of them 
women, held to protest against the 


careless dropping of rubbish by the 
crews of passing airsh ps. 





Louisiana. 


The Era Club of New Orleans, at a 
recent meeting, considered plans for 
the campaign to put woman suffrage 
hefore the public. \ space ten feet 
square has been given by Junius Gar- 
lick on the billboard facing Lafayette 
Square, and each week different facts 
concerning the movement will be an- 
nounced there. 


It was decided, on motion of Miss 
Jean Gordon, to start a State-wide 
penny subscription for a fitting memo- 
rial to Mrs. Armand Romain—the 
“mile of pennies” plan as tried in 
South Dakota. 

Many letters from prominent Louisi- 
ana men were read, giving their views 
on woman suffrage. Among them were 
ex-Governor H. (. Warmoth, Henry L. 
Gueydan, S. ©. Shattuck, T. C. Barrett 
and Gordon Morgan, all men high in 
the political affairs of the State. One 
letter came from Mrs. Virginia K. 
Herbert, a member of the Era Club, 
now residing in Denver, describing her 
happy experience voting in the recent 
presidential election. To the letters 
sent out to Congressional candidates 
asking their views on woman suffrage. 
responses had come from their secre- 
taries in some instances, and none at 
all in others. Miss Kate Gordon moved 
that those who had not replied deci- 
sively should be addressed again, wiv 





the explanation that the Era Club 
members considered it their right ‘as 
citizens, whom these men were repre- 
senting, to know their opinion on such 
a vital question. 

A letter of congratulation was or- 
dered written to Judge Lindsey of 
Denver on his re-election. The cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Roydan 
Douglas, was authorized to write again 
to the Board of Administrators of Tu- 
lane University on the admission of 
women into its medical department, 
and a motion was adopted to secure 
legal opinion as to the right of the 
board to exclude women. 

Mrs. J. L. Kinnabrew presented an 
interesting report from the Travelers’ 
Aid Society, which was launched by 
the Era Club, showing the good work 
it had been doing, and asking the club 
to come to its help, as its funds were 
growing low. Miss Jean Gordon 
gested that the churches of the city be 
asked to help in this work. To the 
reply that the churches had no money 
to give, Miss Gordon said it made her 
tired to hear the ery of no money, 
when the women were sitting up with 
$30 and S40 bonnets on their heads 
and paying $2 a seat to see “The Merry 
Widow,” which was the reverse of ele- 
vating. 

One member suggested that the Era 
Club members give twenty-five cents 
a month to the Travelers’ Aid Society, 
but Miss Kate Gordon objected to the 
funds of the Era Club being used for 
any but suffrage purposes. She said 


sug- 


{that if the women of Louisiana could 


vate they would vote out a police sys- 
tem which permitted this traflic to be 
carried on in this city, and no travel- 
ers’ aid would be necessary. 

The executive committee recom- 
mended three open night meetings for 
this year, a continuance of the parlor 
meetings, and that Mrs. Roydan Doug- 
las be asked to rend her Buffalo paper 


at one of them. 

Several new members were elected, 
among them Mrs. L. O. Watts Mad- 
dox, Mrs. Annabel Nathan and Miss 


Ethel Forman. 

The Era Club passed strong resolu- 
tions indorsing the request of the pub- 
lic senool teachers for increased pay. 

The meeting closed with the reading 
of an article by a club member, Mrs. 
Margaret \. Porter, on ““‘Woman Must 
Understand Polities.”’ ‘ 





Kentucky. 





The Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation convened in Richmond on Noy, 
17 and 18. Through the courtesy of the 
Elks, the business sessions were held 
in the Elks’ Lodge. 

The chairman of Press Work, Mrs. 


Kentucky 


Lida C. Obenchain, famous as the 
author of “Aunt Jane of Kentucky,” 
reported that the State newspapers 


are giving a generous hearing to the 
cause of equal suffrage. 


An instructive address on _ the 
“School Improvement League’ was 
made by Mrs. Ben. Il.. Banks. The 


League is infusing a spirit of interest 
in education among the people which 
is lifting the schools to a higher plane 
of etticiency. 

Mrs. Lucy A. Nield outlined the pro- 
visions of Kentucky's child labor law, 
which she characterized as one of the 
best in any State. 

In discussing Peace and Arbitration, 
Miss Laura R. White related the prog- 
ress made in the settlement of quarrels 
between nations by international 
courts and treaties, and urged the cul- 
tivation of the peace spirit as deserv- 
ing the best efforts of women. 

Mrs, F. E. Beauchamp described the 
part women had taken in local option 
contests in Kentucky, and said that 
multitudes had come to the conclusion 
that it was easier, more dignified and 
more womanly to cast a ballot into a 
box themselves than to try to influence 
voters by processions through the 
streets, lunches at polling places and 
pathetic appeals to men. She stated 
that the Prohibition party advocates 
votes for women. 

Mrs. Mary (©. Roark related what 
the Legislative Committee of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs had done to 
obtain school suffrage for women as a 
means to help to lift the State out of 
its humiliating condition of illiteracy; 
but the bill failed of passage. 

A delicious luncheon was served both 
days by the members of the Madison 
Equal Rights Association in honor of 
the speakers and delegates, affording 
ua delightful opportunity for the visit- 
ors to spend a social hour with their 
entertainers. 

The officers of last year were re- 
elected: President, Miss Laura Clay; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Mary B. Clay, 
Mrs. M. C. Cramer, Mrs. N. 8S. Me- 
Laughlin; secretaries, Mrs. Mary C. 
Roark, Mrs. Emma M. Roebuck; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Isabella H. Shepard. 

An invitation from the Covington E. 
Rh. A. to hold the next annual meeting 
in that city was accepted. 

Mrs. M. E. Giltner was elected as 
State member of the N. A. W. S. A. 
Executive Committee, Miss Laura R. 
White as committee on Peace and Ar- 
bitration, Mrs. Obenchain as Press 
committee, Mrs. Mattie Bruce Rey- 
nolds as State Historian, Mrs. Lucy A. 
Nield as committee on _ Industrial 
Problems affecting Women and Chil- 
dren, Miss Laura Clay as committee on 
Church Work. 

The Court House was filled to over- 
tlowing to hear the speeches in the 
evening, many men who could not get 


(Continued on page 192.) 
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WHY FEAR? 





By Frederick E. Dewhurst. 


If the sun has hid its light, 

If the day has turned to night, 

If the heavens are not benign, 

lf the stars refuse to shine— 

Heart of man, lose not thy hope; 
Door there’s none that shall not ope; 
Path there’s none that shall not clear; 
Heart of man, why shouldst thou fear? 
If for years should be thy quest, 

If for years thou hast no rest, 

If thou circlest earth and sea, 

If thou worn and weary be— 

Heart of man, lose not thy hope; 

Door there’s none that shall not ope; 
Path there’s none that shall not clear; 
Heart of man, why shouldst thou fear? 





UNIVERSITIES VERSUS REFORMS. 





“The Relation of Universities to 
Unpopular Reforms” was the subject 
of a fine address given by William 
Lloyd Garrison on Nov. 19 before the 
Students’ Lecture Association of 
Michigan University. We can give 
only a few gleanings. Mr. Garrison 


said in part: 

Naturally the reformer seeks first 
the aid of powerful institutions, of 
which, often, he is a part. What more 
instinctive than to appeal to the 
church, if the evil to be conquered con- 
flicts with morality and religion? Or 
to the university, if ignorance is to 
blame for the wrong? Meeting the 
shock of unexpected resistance, sur- 
disheartens weak natures, but 


prise 
fortunately stimulates men of sterner 
fiber. 

It becomes an interesting subject of 


inquiry, why the university, which 
ought ideally to lead progressive 
thought, should act rather as a clog? 

In the field of general knowledge 
little reproach attaches to the schools. 
In the unending search of science and 
physics, a devoted army of investiga- 
tors follow the path where 
“Gleams that untravell’d world, whose 

margin fades 
Forever and ever” 
when they move. 

How different is the attitude of 
scholarship toward social and political 
questions! No matter how plainly 
it can be shown that ethical principles 
are as exacting and unchangeable as 
those of physics, their treatment is 
the reverse of scientific. Alma mater 
frowns upon her children whose con- 
science forces them to enlist in un- 
popular agitations. The academic rule 
is uniformly one of reverence for ac- 
complished reforms and sturdy re- 
sistance to new ones. 

Mr. Garrison illustrated this with 
many historical incidents. He took 
up successively the attitude of the 
universities toward free trade, the 
land question, temperance, etc. Of 
woman suffrage he said: 

The equal polit'cal rights of womel 
is another vital agitation which meets 
with scant courtesy from the college. 
I feel free to touch upon this question 
at Ann Arbor, which so early had the 
courage to give the sexes equal access 
to the higher education. For that ser- 
vice this university has a lasting dis- 
tinction. But the body of educational 
opinion throughout the land is chill- 
ing to the movement which aims to 
treat woman as a human being, with 
all the appertaining rights. No privi- 
leges are asked. But so potent is pub- 
lic opinion that, even among women 
graduates, there exists a strange in- 
difference to a reform without which 
they would never have been admitted 
to academic honors. Their ingratitude 
would be unfilial were it not uncon- 
scious and conventional. 

How Came You on That Side? 

Judged by the standards of this 
glaring day, in what a twilight of 
innocence Emerson lived! He had 
the hardihood to distrust the reputed 
scholarship of men who lent aid to 
the passage of infamous laws. Grant- | 
ed that they read copiously of books, 
they were still ignorant of the rights | 
of men and women, “which every boy | 


or girl of fifteen knows.” To such 
he put the searching question: “How 
came you on that side? You are a 
very elegant writer, but you can't 








achievements are made by the minor. 
ity in opposition to _ established 
wrongs, an opposition which later be 
comes the glory of a country. Ofter 
the majorities put to death the great 
est men. Jesus, who was the glory 
of Judea, was crucified; and Socrates 
who honored the Athenians, was 
forced to drink the hemlock. 


Sentiment Rather Than Reason. 

Surely civilizations perish when 
moral and spiritual springs cease to 
flow. Success in trade or politics has 
often to pay the price of bankrupt 
character and civic virtue. One can 
point to scholars in high office whose 
tenure is purchased by ignoble sub- 
serviency. When money and power 
are incentives which move youthful 
imagination, culture should encourage 
the loftier dreams which make self- 
sacrifice a habit of mind. By these 
society is preserved from barbarism. 
I hold with Anatole France, that “the 
ideals of sentiment and the visions 
of faith are invincible forces, and it 
is by no means reason that governs 
mankind.” Men go from halls of 
learning to die upon the battle field 
for a sentiment. Whether the war be 
just or predatory, they rush with the 
ardor of lovers to defend unspeakable 
crimes perpetrated in the name of 
country. The universities should in- 
spire the divine courage to forego 
glory and popularity in behalf of truth 
and the common weal, even at the 
expense of persecution and misunder- 
standing. 

The True Education. 

We mistake instruction for educa- 
tion. True education is fitting men to 
deal with living problems, so swiftly 
multiplying in our uncivilization. 
Wealth, gained through privilege, 
must seek the goal of self-indulgence. 
Opulence and vulgar display on the 
one hand, poverty and drunkenness 
on the other, are the natural social 
extremes when money and sport are 
the prevailing passions. Any nation 
is on ts downward course whose 
avarice seeks new fields of exploita- 
tion and gigantic empire,—‘“hiding 
the conqueror’s sword under the man- 
tle of philanthropy.” While under the 
glamor of world ambitions, we lose 
the power of intelligent dealing with 
destructive forces from within. And 
the great middle classes look on with 
complaisant optimism. 

Lauding the Dead. 

Still, in school and university, the 
study of past greatness goes on and 
the worship of dead heroes is unabat- 
ed. Still Plutarch’s men are lauded, 
and, on the recurring birthdays of 
Lincoln and other martyrs who have 
achieved their Valhalla, their praise 
is spoken from lips equally ready to 
defend principles which the heroes 
abhorred. As the anniversaries of the 
revolutionary fathers were improved 
to disparage the abolitionists, so those 
of anti-slavery herees are now used to 
defame their true successors, 

Tre Ideal University. 

The ideal university will never fol- 
low the crowd. If common and un- 
lettered persons essay the difficult 
role of the reformer, it is not for 
those rejoicing in the advantages of 
learning to be censorious. It is easy 
to point out their ill equipment and 
defects of temper, but acquaintance 
with misery and injustice, deep hu- 
man sympathy and earnest purpose, 
are not bad preparations for a cru- 
sade. 

Privileoe the Root of Social Evils. 

Though differing in name, there is 
no serious reform, whether pertaining 
to peace, tariffs, race. land monopoly, 
suffrage, or other pressing questions, 
that is not an offshoot of privilege. 
The attempt of men to prosper at the 
expense of their fellows, through pro- 
cess of law, explains them all. The 
idle and cunning have learned the 
secret of living upon the ignorant and 
industrious, without fear of legal pen- 
alty. Dictating the laws, they quick- 
ly convert plunder into a_ vested 
right, forcing government to be more 
conservative of property than of hu- 
man beings. So injustice becomes or- 


| ganic, and its tools hold the power in 


all nations. 

Attack against such a guarded fort- 
ress requires either unselfish devotion 
to truth or the desperation which 
creates revolutions. And revolutions 
will continue to be the costly end of 


write up what gravitates down.” And wrongs, until religion and learning 


a note of timely warning comes from 
President Tucker of Dartmouth, re- 
garding the danger of education be- 
reft of ideals. Well may he lament 
that so many students shun the old 
lines of study, “which, as idealized, 
stand for truth, for justice, for mer- 
cy.” 
Harvard’s Business Course. 

Harvard has recently added a de- 
partment for business instruction. It 
accords with public sentiment, but a 
department of humanities is a more 
crying need. When business qualifi- 
cations are redundant, and ethics lan- 
guish, a different chair would be more 
to the purpose. The gospel of force 
and material success has adjuncts 
enough at present. We need to culti- 
vate the finer instincts of the spirit, 
to offset the insatiable thirst for 
riches. Nobler than sumptuous build- 
ings and endowments from sources 
that inspire sordid aims, is the com- 
prehension of the responsibility of the 
present generation for shaping condi- 
tions of the future. The generous or 
base acts whicn mark our lives make 
better or worse the lives to follow. 
Whatever of freedom and justice we 
enjoy is due to past faithful reform- 
ers who suffered and died for justice 
in their generations. Always the great 








cease to shirk the conflict. 

1 commend to you, in closing, the 
words of Mazzini: “Love and venerate 
the .deal. High above every country, 
high above humanity, is the country 
of the spirit, in which all are brethren 
who believe in the inviolability of 
thought and in the dignity of the im- 
mortal soul. Adore enthusiasm and 
the visions of early youth, for they 
are a perfume of paradise which the 
soul retains in issuing from the hands 
of the Creator.” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Continued from page 191.) 
seats standing through the entire time. 
On Tuesday evening, after prayer by 
Rev. Wren Grinstead, Mr. Green Clay, 
the first speaker, said in part: 

“IT have been requested and instruct- 
ed by the Madison County Democratic 
Committee to extend a cordial greet- 
ing to the Kentucky Equal Rights As- 
sociation on behalf of the Democratic 
party of Madison County. In doing so 
we are making a concession, for here- 
tofore it has not generally been admit- 
ted by men that the matter of equal 
suffrage for women is a political issue 
in Kentucky. What the Demo- 





cratic party stands most in need of 
just now is votes! A casual perusal of 
the returns from the late lamented 
National election will prove the truth 
of this statement. It seems to me that 
I can see unmistakabie signs of the 
approach of these women as voters in 
the very near future. By stepping 
forth first to greet them and lending 
a helping hand, it is more than prob- 
able that the party will secure the 
gratitude and support of those women, 
at least, who do want the ballot.” 

Miss May Costelloe,.a young lady 
from England, spoke pleasingly on 
“Some Aspects of the Suffrage Move- 
ment in England.” 

Rey. Anna H. Shaw, president of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association, 
then gave one of those magnificent ad- 
dresses which have won for her the 
reputation of being the queen of the 
Americano platform, 

On the second evening, after prayer 
by Prof. R. N. Roark, Mr. C. C. Wal- 
lace, chairman of the Madison County 
Republican Committee, was intro- 
duced. He said that while he had not 
consulted with other members of his 
committee, he was happy to extend a 
hearty welcome to this body of pros- 
pective voters in behalf of the Repub- 
licans of the county. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that women had ful! 
suffrage in some foreign countries, and 
in four States of our country, with 
school or bond suffrage in more than 
half of the rest. He recounted some 
of the most frequently urged objec- 
tions to women’s yoting; but said that 
experience had made it certain that no 
harm, at least, had come from their 
use of the ballot anywhere, and that 
in States where they had school svf- 
frage the educational interests had 
been greatly benefited by their voting. 
He said the Republican party had al- 
Wiys shown readiness to consider 
fairly every issue before the people, 
and ability to deal wisely with ques- 
tions concerning their rights. For 
himself, he declared his readiness to 
have suffrage extended to women 
whenever a majority, or even a large 
minority, should indicate their desire 
for the privilege. 

His remarks, as well as those of the 
Democratic representative of the pre- 
ceding evening, were listened to with 
close aticntion by the yoters in the 
audience. 

Mr. Wallace was followed by Miss 
Eleanor Rendell, of England, who de- 
scribed charmingly “An English Suf- 
frage Meeting.” 

Miss Shaw followed with another 
brilliant address, in which she men- 
tioned some incidents of the Buffalo 
Suffrage Convention which made it 
notable—the organization of the Col- 
lege National Equal Suffrage League; 
the affiliation of the Self-Supporting 
Women’s League of New York, num- 
bering 19,000 members; the formation 
of a Men’s Equal Suffrage League in 
New York, including many leading 
men: and lastly, since these move- 
ments require the munitions of war, 
the donation of $10,000 to the suffrage 
cause by Mrs. George Howard Lewis. 

L. C. 





Massachusetts. 





Middleboro.—The senior class of the 
high school holds occasional public de- 
bates, before an interested audience of 
townspeople. The latest of these de- 
bates was on woman suffrage. Middle- 
boro has been very conservative on 
this question. A vote of the audience 
taken before the debate showed a large 
majority against suffrage; but so wel! 
was the subject presented by Miss 
Maud Wesson, the leader of the aftir- 
mative, that a vote taken at the close 
showed a decided majority in favor. 
Miss Wesson had been well provided 
with literature by Mrs. George F, Lo- 
well, who is a strong advocate of get- 
ting up school debates on the subject 
wherever possible. The facts and the 
argument are so entirely on our side 
that the affirmative, if properly fur- 
nished with ammunition, is almost 
sure to win, 

Brookline.—Mrs. Mary Hutcheson 
Page addressed a parlor meeting the 
other day at Mrs. Alfred Windsor’s, to 
which ‘‘Antis’” were especially invited, 
and a number came. Mrs. Page spoke 


on the movement in England, with 
earnestness and effect. 
New York. 


A mass meeting, addressed by Mrs. 
Snowden, Dr. Charles Aked, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise and Mrs, Carrie Chap- 
man Catt will be held in Carnegie 
Hall, New York City, on Friday even- 
ing, Dec. 4. Tickets may be had, free, 
at the Suffrage Headquarters at 29 FE. 
29th St. 

Many women prominent in society 
have taken boxes. 

On the same day, in the Berkeley 
Theatre, an anti-suffrage meeting will 
be held. Richard Watson Gilder will 
preside, and Dr. Lyman Abbott and 
others will speak. 

President Butler and the Antis. 

Mrs. George Phillips, secretary of 
the New York State Association Op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage (the new 
name of the N. Y. A. O. F. E. S. W.), 
asks us to publish the following let- 
ter: 


An Explanation. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 
A letter from Mrs. Clarence Mackay 
in this morning’s Times calls for an 





answer in order to correct a misun- 
derstanding. 

There is no “Anti-Suffrage Society.” 
What Mrs. Mackay refers to is prob- 
ably the “Association Opposed to .Wo- 
man Suffrage,” which has an office at 
29 West Thirty-ninth street, which has 
successfully carried on its work of op- 
position for fourteen years, and of 
which I have the honor to be Presi- 
dent. 

President Butler. was announced, ac- 
cording to the article published in The 
Times of Oct. 31, to speak at a meeting 
organized by the ‘‘League for the Civic 
Education of Women,” which has an 
oftice at 222 Madison avenue. 

The confusion has occurred because 
the Executive Committee of the 
League is almost if not entirely com- 
posed of women opposed to womau 
suffrage, most of whom belong to the 
association. This explanation will as- 
sure Mrs. Mackay that there is no lack 
of “right and fairness,” and President 
Butler that he is not put in a false 
pos.tion. Lucy P. Scott. 

New York, Nov. 6, 1908, 

We cheerfully publish this “Ex- 
planation,” as a matter of fair play. 
But it seems to us that the explana 
tion hardly covers the case. Tire 
“League for the Civic Education of 
Women” was organized to oppose 
woman suffrage, and is auxiliary to 
the New York Association Opposed to 
Woman Suffrage. It is an Anti-Suf- 
frage Association in fact, though not 
in name. President Nicholas Murray 
Butler was invited to read a letter be 
fore this association and accepted, not 
knowing the real aim of the society; 
and the opponents thereupon an- 
nounced in the papers that he was to 
speak before the anti-suffragists, a 
fact of which he himself was not 
aware.—Eds. W. J. 





Miss Mary Coleman last week 
argued before Justice Scott the case 
of Dr. Julia Seton Sears, formerly a 
voter in Colorado, who claims’ the 
right to vote in New York. The court 
reserved its decision. 





MASSACHUSETTS SINGLE TAX 
LEAGUE. 


A dinner will be given at Kingsley 
Hall, Ford Building, State House 
Park, 102 Bowdoin street, corner Ash- 
burton place, Tuesday evening, Dec. 
1, which all persons interested in tax 
reform are cordially invited to attend. 
Mr. Lincoln Steffens, Rev. C. Bertrand 
Thompson, Prof. Comfort A. Adams, 
Mrs. Anita Trueman Pickett, Mr. 
Charles Zueblin, Mr. William M. Sal- 
ter, Mr. Louis Prang and Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison are expected to be 
present and contribute to the after 
dinner discussion. Plates will be laid 
for all who may order tickets or not.fy 
Cc. B. Fillebrown, 62 Essex street, 
Boston, of their intention to be pres- 
ent. Price fifty cents per plate, pay- 
able at table. Reception at 6. Din- 
ner at 6:30. Dress informal. 





BOSTON Y. W. C. A. 


Next Monday the Boston Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Associat’on will hold 
open house at its enlarged building, 40 
Berkeley street. 

Starting 43 years ago to give friend- 
ly advice to wage earning women 
about finding board and employment 
it helped during that first year about 
50 women. Now, 40,060 come yearly 
under its protection in one way or an- 
other. For 21 years its agents have 
met every incoming steamer and 
guided the stranger safely on her way. 
Aside from the respect and even aid- 
miration which customs inspectors, 
immigration commissioners, Arm-| 
strong men and hackmen accord this 
work, it is openly stated by the police 
department that it has driven away 
from the wharves the agents of the 
white slave traffic who used to fre- 
quent them. 

Its School of Domestic Science of- 
fers a course unlike that of any other 
in the United States, and its gradu- 
ates are in demand. The same is true 
of its Training School for Household 
Service, as every housekeeper knows 
who has a graduate from this school 
in her kitchen. In speaking of its 
Mercantile School, an agent of the 
Smith typewriter said: “I can tell 
your girls the minute tney enter this 
office, they are so quiet and well- 
poised.” Its gymnasium is said to be 
unexcelled, whether in equipment, in- 
struction or medical supervision. 

It also conducts a domestic and a 





business employment agency, pro- 
vides a home for over 300 working 
women, has a room registry and 


serves from 6000 to 10,000 meals a 
month to outsiders. 

From 1885 until now its buildings 
have continued unchanged. The work 
has been squeezed into them till it has 
finally burst through into a new seven- 
story fireproof extension. This will be 
dedicated next Monday evening with 
appropr.ate exercises. Open house will 
be from 2 p. m. till 10 p. m., when 
class exercises in all departments will 
be in progress. Mrs. Curtis Guild, Jr., 
and Mrs. George A. Hibbard will pour 
in the afternoon and evening, respec- 
tively. 

Two thousand invitatioas have been 
issued for the event, but we are in- 
formed that all interested in the move- 
ment or desiring information about it 
will be made welcome. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Prof. Charles Zueblin has begun his 
course of Wednesday lectures on “The 
American Municipality,” a notice of 
which has already appeared in our 
columns. The lectures are at 6 Marl- 
boro street, at 11 a. m. for the gen- 
eral public, at 4.15 for teachers and 
students. Everyone who can should 
attend. Course of six lectures, $2; of 
12 lectures, $3. 


Mrs. George F. Lowell took two oi 
her sons, aged 11 and 13, around Bos- 
ton the other day to see the various 
public statues. After their walk was 
over, she asked them what had struck 
them the most. The younger one had 
been most impressed with the monu- 
ment to Col. Robert G. Shaw, but the 
thirteen-year-old said what struck him 
most was that there was not a single 
statue to a woman. “Why aren’t there 
statues to Mrs. Livermore, and Fran- 
ces Willard, and so and so and so and 
su?” he asked, running over the names 
of a number of great women. Some 
day Mrs. Livermore may have her 
statue yet. 


A course of three Shakespeare reci- 
tals will be given by Mr. Marshall 
Darrach in Tremont Temple, under 
the auspices of the Boston Teachers’ 
Club, on Tuesdays in December. The 
profits are to form the nucleus of a 
fund for the establishment of a club 
house, which shall place at the con- 
venience of all clubs such halls as are 
not now to be found in the city. suit- 
able ior yarious entertainments, lec- 
tures and classes. The want of such 
a club house has long been felt, but 
this want has grown more pressing 
since’ the great increase in club »nem- 
bership has limited the Boston Teach- 
ers’ Club to the use of two most 
expensive halls. Adequate and suit- 
able accommodations for numerous 
lectures, classes, rehearsals and enter- 
tainments are not easily found in this 
city. The experience of Buffalo has 
proved conclusively the feasibility of 
such an undertaking. Reserved seat 
course tickets at $1.00, 75 and 50 cents, 
are now for sale at Room 316, Colonial 
Theatre Building, 100 Boylston street, 
Boston. (Checks may be made payable 
to the Boston Teachers’ Club, 





HUMOROUS. 





The Guatemalan minister, as he was 
leaving a recent reception in Washing- 
ton, said to the man who called the 
carriages: “Call the carriage of the 
Guatemalan minister. You under- 
stand, the Guatemalan minister.” 

“Yes, sir; understand perfectly, sir,” 
he replied, and then shouted: “The 
carriage for the watermelon minister!” 





King Edward lately vis:ted a coun- 
try house near the scene of one of 
Cromwell's historic battles. Strolling 
out one day by himself, he met the 
village blacksmith. “I say, my good 
fellow,” said his majesty, genially, “I 
understand there was a big battle 
fought somewhere about here.” ‘“Well- 
er,” stammered the blacksmith, “I did 


|}‘ave a round with Bill, the potman; 


but I didn’t know 
heard of it.” 


your majesty had 





A prominent lawyer of Toronto is in 
the habit of lecturing his office staff, 
from the junior partner down to Toui- 
my, the office boy. The following 
conversation was lately overheard be- 
tween Tommy and another office tury: 

“Wotcher wages?” asked the other 
boy. 

“Ten thousand a year,” rey lied Tom- 
my. 

Aw, g’wan!” 

“Sure, insisted Tommy, unzebashed. 
“Four dollars a week in cash. an de 
rest in legal advice.’—Everyhodv's 
Magazine, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 
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Opposite Ari 


Invites you to her first Annivers 


wear, Automobile and Dress Veilin 
Miss Fisk’s long experience in 
procure many desirable makes and 


OF 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 


Ladies’ Gentlemen’s and Children’s Gloves, Ladies’ Waists, Neck- 


F. Fisk 







ington St. 
ary Sale (in her new location) of 






gs. 
the glove business enables her to 


styles not otherwise shown. 
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